








VOL. VIII JANUARY 27, 1934 


SEASONAL SERMONS 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Christ the Adorable King 


““The Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice’’ (Introit). 


URING the time after Christmas the Church desires 

} us to contemplate the work and mission of the Word 

made flesh in order the better to understand His per- 

son. Last Sunday we considered His divine power and 

glory, the Sunday before, His supernatural wisdom. 

Today we adore Him as the powerful Ruler of nations. Indeed, a 
special feast has been instituted in honor of the Kingship of Christ. 


But let us not forget that our Savior has been frequently extolled 
as the King of kings long before our age, yes, even in the Old 
Testament, before His coming into this world as God-Man, to save 
the human race. 

Christ is King. He is so by His divinity, as is clearly expressed 
in the Apocalypse, where He is called by St. John: ‘‘King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.’’ He rules over all creatures which He brought 
forth out of nothing by His almighty power: “All things were 
made by Him: and without Him was made nothing that was 
made’’ (John 1, 3). He is King likewise as the incarnate Word. 
“I am appointed King by Him over Sion, His holy mountain, 
preaching His commandment. Ask of Me, and I will give Thee 
the gentiles for Thine inheritance, and the utmost parts of the 
earth for Thy possession’’ (Ps. 2, 8). The Son of God moreover 
became man in order to establish His Kingdom upon earth, the 
Church, in which He reigns over all souls of good will. 
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All earthly kings are more or less powerful, but Christ as the 
eternal and immortal King is all-powerful. (‘‘All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth.’’) As the divine King He is worthy 
of the highest honor, that of adoration. He has been adored as God- 
Man since His Incarnation, first by His divine mother, then by 
His foster father, St. Joseph, by the shepherds and Magi, by 
countless millions of devout followers through the centuries. In 
today’s holy Mass we are called upon to join the heavenly hosts in 
giving Him due adoration: “Adore God, all you His angels: Sion 
heard, and was glad: and the daughters of Juda rejoiced. The 
Lord hath reigned, let the earth rejoice: let many islands be glad. 
Glory be to the Father. . .”” (Introit). The Gloria is a fitting 
continuation of these praises. The following Prayer proceeds from 
the consciousness of our weak and needy condition and is directed 
to Him who alone is able to help and protect us. It is a ““De pro- 
fundts’’ of the soul, a cry from the abyss of our misery unto the 
abyss of the divine Majesty. Say it with true conviction of heart, 
for short though it is, it nevertheless fittingly expresses God's great- 
ness and our own weakness. 


It behooves us to become worthy members of Christ’s King- 
dom, the Church. Therefore St. Paul, who so well understood 
Christ’s Kingdom and what is required of its members, now 
teaches us the great lesson of charity and peace which characterize 
this Kingdom. Let those who nourish revenge, hatred or aversion 
toward their neighbor take his inspired words of the Epistle to 
heart. He says: ‘Brethren, be not wise in your own conceits. To 
no man rendering evil for evil: providing good things not only 
in the sight of God, but also in the sight of all men. Revenge not 
yourselves. But if thy enemy be hungry give him to eat; if he thirst 
give him to drink: for doing this, thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head.”’ 

As the Kingdom of Christ is to be world-wide, to embrace 
all nations, Jews and gentiles will be obliged to recognize the 
royal dignity of the Savior. We therefore say in the Gradual: ‘“The 
gentiles shall fear Thy Name, O Lord, and all the kings of the 
earth Thy glory. For the Lord hath built up Sion: and He shall 
be seen in His glory.”’ 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


The Lord now appears among us and shows His power and 
glory by the working of two great miracles. At His coming we 
rise in reverence and attentively listen to the words of His Gospel: 
“Behold a leper came and adored Him, saying: Lord, if Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean. And Jesus, stretching forth His 
hand, touched him, saying: I will. Be thou made clean. And 
forthwith his leprosy was cleansed.’’ This leper is a representative 
of the Jewish race who comes to adore the Savior and to experi- 
ence His almighty power. Then the gentiles seek the Lord in their 
turn, in the person of the Roman centurion. This man besought 
the Lord to come and heal his servant who was sick with palsy. 
Being possessed of a great faith and deep humility, this centurion 
would not even deem himself worthy to receive His Lord into his 
house and uttered the ever memorable word: ‘“‘Lord, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof: but only say 
the word and my servant shall be healed.’’ (Words repeated thou- 
sands of times daily throughout the centuries by the ministers of 
the Church and the faithful before receiving holy Communion. ) 
Is it to be wondered at that our divine Lord eulogizes profound 
faith and humility as the requisites for entering His eternal King- 
dom of heaven and predicts that the gentiles in great numbers 
throughout the ages shall enter His Church and in it prepare them- 
selves for the heavenly banquet? 

At this occasion our Lord also makes reference to that other 
kingdom, which is in stark opposition to His own, and which 
He calls ‘‘the kingdom of exterior darkness,” where “‘there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”” What an astounding vision 
our Savior places before us! On the one hand His own Kingdom 
of light, which is compared to a banquet at which the divinity 
will be the food of the souls of the elect for all eternity, and on 
the other hand the kingdom of exterior darkness where there will 
be no enjoyment of any kind, but eternal weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. Will we not rather follow our divine King in charity, 
faith and sincere humility, than be the slaves of Satan, the haughty, 
unhappy prince of this world? 

Let us then with special fervor recite the Creed and profess 
our faith in Him who alone is able to procure eternal blessedness 
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to our souls. This faith will give us confidence in God’s power 
and goodness and enable us to say with the priest the Offertory 
prayer: ““The right hand of the Lord hath wrought strength: the 
right hand of the Lord hath exalted me: I shall not die, but live, 
and shall declare the works of the Lord.”” And as the sacrificial 
gifts are offered to God for the expiation of our sins, let us give 
ourselves wholly to the Lord and beg Him in the words of the 
Secret: ‘‘May this offering, we beseech Thee, O Lord, cleanse away 
our sins: and sanctify the bodies and minds of Thy servants for 
the celebration of this Sacrifice.’’ 


In the Preface we thank our King for His protection and 
strength, we greet the all-holy God at the Sanctus, and adore Him 
profoundly at His coming upon the altar during the Consecration. 
Thus we shall be well prepared to receive Him in holy Communion 
as a pledge of our final reunion with Him in His Kingdom of 
heaven. Having offered the Sacrifice of the New Law in this man- 
ner, we may confidently say the Prayer after holy Communion: 
““Vouchsafe, O Lord, we beseech Thee, to make us, who of Thy 
bounty frequent these great Mysteries, worthy to enjoy their 
fruits.”’ 


And which will be the fruits of these divine Mysteries? The 
spirit of adoration and praise of our Savior-King, thanksgiving for 
all the blessings enjoyed in His Kingdom in the past, expiation for 
our manifold transgressions, and, finally, new graces to live with 
and in Christ the King as His worthy subjects. Amen. 


SYNOPSIS: 


I. Christ’s Kingship by reason of His divinity and Incar- 
nation. 


II. Due adoration given Him in the Mass of the Sunday: 
(1) Introit, Gloria, Collect, Gradual; 


(2) His Kingdom characterized in Epistle and 
Gospel. 


III. Preparation for holy Communion. 


IV. Fruits of the divine Mysteries. 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
In the Lord’s Vineyard 


“Go you also into my vineyard’’ (Gospel). 


As the feast of Easter falls on an earlier date than usual, the 
Christmas season is shortened this year. Today we have Septua- 
gesima Sunday, the first of the pre-lenten Sundays. So far the mis- 
sion and person of our divine Savior was held up to our considera- 
tion in the Masses of the Sunday. The Mystery of the Incarnation 
was kept in the foreground. 

From Septuagesima Sunday until Easter we are called upon 
to contemplate another mystery, that of the redemption of man- 
kind. This naturally will bring sinful man in general and ourselves 
in particular to the fore, and we shall be urged to prepare our souls 
by special prayer and penance for the redemption which is to be 
wrought anew in us during this season until the glorious day of 
the resurrection. The high season of penance is Lent; the three 
Sundays preceding Lent are its preparation. This explains the 
penitential features (violet color, omission of Alleluia and Glo- 
ria) even of the pre-lenten Sundays. 

The prayers and readings of today’s holy Mass will at once 
bring home to us the sentiments of the Church at this season. 

Conscious of the bitter consequences of our sinning we give 
expression to our sad state of soul in the words of the Introit: 
“The sorrows of death surrounded me, the sorrow of hell encom- 
passed me: and in my affliction I called upon the Lord, and He 
heard my voice from His holy temple. I will love Thee, O Lord, 
my strength; the Lord is my firmament, my refuge, and my de- 
liverer.”” 

True sorrow for sin must ever include complete trust in God's 
goodness and mercy. How could it be otherwise, as His love and 
mercy for the sinner drew Him from heaven down upon earth 
for our salvation? The following Prayer of the Church is charac- 
teristic of the penitential sentiments which must ever animate the 
sinner who sincerely desires to convert to the Lord: “‘Graciously 
hear, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the prayers of Thy people: that 
we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, may be mercifully de- 
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livered for the glory of Thy Name.”’ This is indeed a powerful 
prayer, in which we, groaning under the burden of sin, ask to 
be delivered through the mercy of God for His greater honor and 
glory. Can God refuse such a petition, if coming from a contrite 
heart? But God’s justice must require of us more than mere words; 
we are to do actual penance for our sins, undergo labor and afflic- 
tion in expiation of our transgressions. 

In the Epistle St. Paul, the great teacher of the gentiles, in- 
structs us how to proceed in this laborious task. He compares our 
life as Christians to a race in which we must exert ourselves if we 
wish to reach the goal and win the prize, not, as in an ordinary 
race, a corruptible crown, but an incorruptible one for all eter- 
nity. And he lays down the rules that must govern us in this race 
of life in the following words: “I therefore so run, not as at an 
uncertainty; I so fight, not as one beating the air: but I chastise my 
body, and bring it into subjection.”” St. Paul does not leave us in 
doubt as to the source of strength whence we must draw aid in 
this task of subjecting the body and its lusts to the soul, through 
mortification and self-denial. He informs us that the Israelites, who 
of old passed through the Red Sea and the desert, might all have 
been saved, had they labored in the strength of Christ who was 
at that time yet to come; and he infers that we can and must be 
saved in the power of the Savior who already has come by His 
Incarnation and is willing to aid us by His sacraments. Hence, 
in the Gradual we implore His help, ask His mercy and express 
our complete trust in Him. 

Lest we belong to the class of unprofitable servants, we must 
be active in the service of the Lord. Our divine Savior, therefore, 
proceeds to proclaim the law of labor which must guide our ac- 
tivity in this life. We are told to labor in His vineyard, which is 
our own soul and His Church; we must “‘bear the burden of the 
day and the heats,’’ each one according to the time and talents 
allotted to him, if we are to receive the eternal reward that is prom- 
ised to us by the Lord of the vineyard. Have we perhaps been 
idle hitherto in the vineyard of the Lord? What care are we taking 
of our immortal soul? Are we carrying out our duties in our state 
of life or vocation, towards God, our neighbor and ourselves? But 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


today the Church, through our Holy Father, the Pope, expects 
more of the laity than mere work for personal sanctification. 
Catholic Action is the God-given slogan of our age, activity in 
conjunction with bishops and priests in behalf of the countless 
souls round about us and far away that are in danger of being 
lost eternally. They are the souls of our brethren in Christ, mem- 
bers of the same Mystical Body of our Savior. What a vast harvest 
is ready for the reapers, if we are willing, yes, eager to do our 
work in the vineyard of the Lord! Let the injunction of Christ 
in today’s Gospel, which might truly be called the Gospel of 
Catholic Action, sink deep down into our heart: “Go you also 
into my vineyard, and I will give you what shall be just.” 

The devout recitation of the Creed will enliven our faitk 
and make it more practical than it has hitherto been. It behooves 
us to place ourselves in spirit on the paten, together with the host 
which the priest will soon offer to God, and to declare our readiness 
to take up with renewed vigor the labor for the salvation of our 
own soul and for those of our brethren in Christ, in order that the 
Lord’s Kingdom be strengthened and extended unto the glory of 
His name. The Lord will then cleanse us by these heavenly Mys- 
teries of holy Mass, graciously hear us and accept our offering 
(Secret), and make His face to shine upon us, so that we may not 
be confounded (Communion). 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Word of God in the Soul of Man 
**The seed is the word of God’’ (Gospel). 


In order that the approaching Lenten season may find us 
ready to begin the intensive work of our spiritual renewal, we 
must prepare ourselves during this pre-lenten time, we must, as 
it were, put ourselves in the right mood. For this reason our divine 
Savior, by His parable of the laborers in the vineyard last Sunday, 
called us to Catholic Action in our own behalf and in the interest 
of the soul of our neighbor. Today, on Sexagesima Sunday, He 
brings home to us the importance of receiving the word of God, 
if we are to bring forth fruit a hundredfold unto eternal life. Our 
Savior, who is Himself the Word of God, the Wisdom of the 
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Father, has brought down from heaven the word of God, the 
eternal truths, that they might enter into the innermost depths 
of the human soul and become productive of much fruit. For 
this reason “‘He began to preach and to do,”’ as the evangelist tells 
us; for this reason He sent His apostles and disciples into the whole 
world ‘‘to preach to every creature’’; for this reason He established 
in His Church the preaching office. As the husbandman must pre- 
pare the soil for the reception of the seed, if he is to reap an abun- 
dant harvest, so it is also necessary that the soil of our soul be 
made ready for the word of God which is sown into it by preach- 
ing, instruction and good reading. 

Now it is sincere humility, knowledge of one’s own weak- 
ness and insufficiency, coupled with a deep trust in God's assistance, 
that makes the soul truly receptive of the word of God and guaran- 
tees a rich harvest. 

For this reason we cry to the Lord in today’s Introit of holy 
Mass: “‘Arise, why sleepest Thou, O Lord? Arise, and cast us 
not off to the end. Why turnest Thou Thy face away, and for- 
gettest our trouble? Our belly hath cleaved to the earth: arise, 
O Lord, help us and deliver us. We have heard, O God, with our 
ears: our fathers have declared to us.”’ A real outcry of humility 
and trust in God! It is echoed in the humble Prayer which fol- 
lows: ‘‘O God, who seest that we put not our trust in aught that 
we ourselves can do: mercifully grant that by the protection of 
the Doctor of the Gentiles we may be defended against all ad- 
versities."” We request help in view of the powerful intercession 
of the great St. Paul, the teacher of nations. This same teacher 
gives us valuable instruction in the Epistle. He acquaints us with 
the manifold sufferings and labors he underwent in his efforts to 
sow the good seed of the word of God among Jews and gentiles, 
and concludes by teaching a grand lesson of humility, by empha- 
sizing his own weakness and ascribing all his successes and tri- 
umphs to God’s grace whose coworker he merely is. 

After St. Paul the Master Himself appears and relates the 
similitude of the sower who went out to sow his seed. ‘““The seed 
is the word of God,’’ He explains. He distinguishes three classes 
of hearers of the word. 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


To the first class belong all those in whom the word of God 
finds no well-prepared soil because of the lack of genuine humility. 
They are proud, and, as God resisteth the proud, these people 
either are not receptive at all of God's truth, and the seed falls 
by the wayside, or, if they receive it, they have not the necessary 
strength to cultivate it: as soon as strong temptations arise, they 
succumb to them, since God’s word had struck no deep roots in 
them. Do you belong to this class? Examine yourselves carefully 
today and see where you stand. Ask for the grace of humility, 
for it is this humility that opens the eyes of the soul. 

The second class of men comprises those whose hearts are 
obstructed by the thorns of worldly desires, or, as our Lord ex- 
presses it, “‘they that are choked with the cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life and yield no fruit.’"” May we not say that 
many Christians belong to this category? Instead of being follow- 
ers of Christ, who loved poverty, mortification and self-denial, 
they are followers of Satan, the prince of this world, their worst 
enemy, who entices them to love and seek the perishable things 
of life and thus to lose the eternal goods. Make your choice now 
ere it is too late. Let not the spirit of this world control you. Re- 
member: He who loves this world will perish with it. Aim rather 
to belong to the third class of men, to those ‘“‘who in a good and 
perfect heart, hearing the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit in 
patience."’ The Offertory contains a humble prayer that our work 
of fructifying the seed of God’s word in us be successful: ‘‘Perfect 
Thou my goings in Thy paths, that my footsteps be not moved.” 
Having made of ourselves an acceptable gift of God at the Offer- 
tory we petition the Savior to “‘quicken and protect us’’ (Secret). 
At holy Communion we once more implore the help of God that 
we may serve Him worthily by a life pleasing to Him—the fruit 
of the word of God in the well-disposed soul. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Darkness and Light 
“Lord, that I may see’’ (Gospel). 


Lent is close at hand. Yet a few days, and the soul-stirring 
words, “Remember, O man, that thou art dust and unto dust 
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thou shalt return,’’ will once again resound in our ears; for some 
of us it will be the last time, for those, namely, whose bodies 
will return to dust within the year. It requires some light from 
above if these words are to make a lasting impression upon us; 
the worldly-minded will hear them on Ash Wednesday and, be- 
reft of this heavenly light, will remain the same light-hearted sin- 
ner he has been before; the serious-minded will hear them, reflect 
on them and make the Lenten season a time of real penance and 
spiritual renewal. 

Today's holy Mass is intended as a last preparation for Lent, 
a searching for light from Him who is Himself the light of the 
world. ‘“That we may see, Lord,” is its burden, that the darkness 
of soul, which is error and sin, be dispelled, and that the refreshing 
and vivifying light of love and truth be admitted. God cannot 
resist a soul that is weary of spiritual darkness and seriously in 
quest of love and truth. This gives us confidence suppliantly to 
approach Him in the Introit: ‘‘Be thou unto me a God, a protec- 
tor, and a place of refuge, to save me: for Thou art my strength 
and my refuge: and for Thy Name’s sake Thou wilt lead me, 
and nourish me.’ Remembering our many transgressions we then 
pray to be freed from the bonds of our sins and to be guarded 
from all adversity (Collect). 

Now St. Paul, the teacher of charity, repeats to us his sub- 
lime canticle of love. Love, charity, implies all. Faith indeed is the 
light of the soul, but it must be a faith that is enlivened by charity; 
hope indeed is necessary, but it must proceed from charity. Faith 
and hope shall go over into vision and possession of the Good 
that we believed in and hoped for, but charity, the greatest of all, 
will remain for ever and ever. The word of St. Augustine is true: 
“‘Love God and then do whatever you wish.’ He who has true 
love of God and neighbor will have all that is needed: faith, hope, 
light, truth, good works, heaven, God Himself. Charity is the light 
of our life here on earth and also in heaven. Greater gift than 
charity God Himself could not bestow upon us; He is charity 
Himself (St. John). May we not then join the Church in her 
Gradual and Tract today and exclaim: ““Thou art the God that 
alone dost wonders; Thou hast made Thy power known among 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


the nations. Sing joyfully to God, all the earth: serve ye the Lord 
with gladness. Come in before His presence with exceeding great 
joy: know ye that the Lord He is God, and we are His people and 
the sheep of His pasture.” 

That faith, the light of the mind, and charity, the light of 
the heart, are gifts of God and have been merited for us by Christ 
through His Passion is made clear to us by the Savior Himself in 
the Gospel. He announces to His apostles that the time is not far 
off when He shall be delivered to the gentiles, be mocked and 
scourged and spat upon; then, after they will have scourged Him, 
they will put Him to death, and the third day He will rise again 
as it had all been foretold by the prophets of old. Now the Evan- 
gelist tells us very emphatically, that “‘the apostles understood 
none of these things, and this word was hid from them.’’ They 
still lacked the faith in these mysteries of the Passion and Resur- 
rection of the Lord, and it was only after they had received the 
Holy Ghost on Pentecost, and with Him the gift of faith and 
charity, that they understood these mysteries and began to preach 
them and to testify to them. Then it became clear to them how it 
was that their Master, prompted by His infinite love for man, had 
gone to the length of suffering and dying for him. 

It is Jesus who, by the merits of His Passion, opens our eyes 
that we may believe His truth, and delivers us from the bondage 
of sin that we may love God truly. This He teaches us through 
his cure of the blind beggar by the wayside near Jericho. This 
unfortunate man, who represents the sinner, hearing that Jesus 
passed by, “‘cried out saying: Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on me.”” He would not let himself be deterred by the people, “but 
cried out much more: Son of David have mercy on me.’ And 
Jesus had pity on him and asked him: ‘What wilt thou that I 
do to thee? But he said: Lord, that I may see. And Jesus said to 
him: Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made thee whole. And 
immediately he saw and followed Him, glorifying God.” A stu- 
pendous miracle, wrought for our instruction. We are, each one 
of us, this blind man by the wayside. During the Lenten season 
our Savior will again be passing by. We need His light and love 
that we may regain our spiritual vision and again begin to love 
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Him, to glorify Him. He is all-powerful and all-merciful to hear 
our Lenten cry: ‘Jesus, son of David, have mercy on me.” Will 
we not then resolve to await with eagerness the coming of Lent, 
the acceptable time, for our spiritual renewal in faith, confidence 
and love? Shall we not follow our divine Savior, go up with Him 
to Jerusalem, there to suffer with Him by the careful observance 
of Lent so as to be able to rise with Him on the glorious Easter 
day unto a new life? And will not also the people who see our 
earnest efforts at spiritual reform give praise to God and imitate 
our example, just as they did after the cure of the leper in today’s 
Gospel? Yes, let us devoutly and gratefully utter the words of 
the Offertory: “‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, teach me Thy justi- 
fications: with my lips I have pronounced all the judgments of 
Thy mouth.” Then our Savior, in virtue of His divine Passion, 
will cleanse away our sins, and sanctify our bodies and minds 
for the worthy celebration of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
of the Lenten season (Secret). 

Let us then not follow the example of the worldly-minded 
who spend these last days before Lent in seeking dangerous or even 
sinful pleasures; on the contrary, let us be mindful of our past sins 
and strive to live through these days in such a manner that on 
Ash Wednesday we may be ready with a good conscience to hear 
the words of the Church addressed to us: ‘Remember, O man, 
that thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt return.”” There will 
then be no doubt that this year’s Lenten season will mean to us a 
rich harvest of grace, light and interior joy, a splendid preparation 
for a glorious resurrection with Christ unto a new life with God. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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MASS AND THE LAITY 


T a men’s meeting recently in a north-of-England 
industrial town, a layman said: ““What you clergy 
must keep an eye on is our undermind.” 

The expression seemed to me a good one, though 
the subject was rather what I had been trying to talk 
about. I had said that I feared the ‘‘seeping’’ process, proper to 
minds, and comparable to the action of the Thames in the part 
of London that I visited—it does not overflow; but when it rises 
it comes up through the ground from underneath and rots the 
foundations of the houses. Ideas “‘in the air’’ seep into minds, even 
those of Catholics, and alter them underneath. The surface seems 
just what it was, and quite possibly is so. Nothing is said different 
from what always used to be said. But the man is changing in- 
teriorly, and perhaps the last person to observe it will be the priest, 
partly because the man himelf is unaware of what is going on inside 
him, and could not put it into words even if he knew it; partly 
because the priest is just the very one to whom he would not ven- 
ture to state his surmises, hesitations, or criticisms. 

I may be quite wrong; but I think something of the sort is 
going on in the minds of the modern laity about Mass. Our an- 
cestors often developed a great devotion for Mass precisely because 
it was so difficult to get to it—-secrecy itself, in persecution-time, 
had its fascination. And a tradition was established: ‘‘Mass above 
everything!”’ In so exalted a mood, so rarified a spiritual atmos- 
phere, you did not require to know in detail what was happen- 
ing. Moreover minds had not then become very enquiring about 
anything. And again, the church itself had its special attraction 
particularly for the poor, to whom it seemed to provide a real 
glimpse into Paradise—a vision of fragrant beauty far beyond 
any of their normal experiences. Now the meanest cinema can out- 
dazzle a church. 

In a different order of ideas, we recognize that the multiplicity 
of things available nowadays, and the torrent of images that races 
through the minds of those who read the daily press and are 
ministered to by picturesque headlines and so forth, make it dif- 
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ficult for people to remain interested in any one thing for long, 
and quite impossible for them to attend to or value what does 
not “‘interest’’ them at all; and, if such a thing never changes, but 
goes on over and over again, as Sunday Mass does, it does not 
“interest” them. 

And at a higher level of education, modern folks refuse to 
value what they do not understand: the street-boy who says, “] 
don’t know what he’s doing all dressed up. . . .”” is in the com- 
pany of the convent girl who “much prefers Benediction’’ to 
Mass, because it is anyway prettier, and of the honest adult who 
says, “I simply have no taste for that sort of thing: I am there 
mechanically: what is the good of merely watching someone else 
do something that I don’t even see the point of?” 


Hence what is in itself desirable, is becoming, I think, a 
necessity: and we must so teach the liturgy to all, that all can not 
only understand it, but are supplied with means for joining in it, 
and in fact actively want to do so. The reasons, or excuses, that 
we once could use for not teaching active participation in the 
liturgy, may no more be valid. Theologically, it is of course 
“enough’”’ if people have the general intention of “‘hearing Mass” 
and of fulfilling the precept; but that is just what they are less 
and less inclined to do tn that way. It seems to them, and I think 
rightly, all wrong if they are applauded for attending a religious 
function with less personal and positive activity of mind and will 
than they would provide at a race-meeting. And our excuse, that 
we ourselves don’t know anything much about the liturgy— it 
wasn’t taught in the seminary—and anyhow I see nothing much 
in it—I have even heard of a priest who said: “I’ve never sung 
a High Mass and I don’t intend to; and if I had to, I'd get 
through the ‘trimmings’ in record time’’—is no longer valid either. 
For, if a thing has become necessary, we can ‘“‘make time’’ for 
learning it—Providence would see to that; and I think that semi- 
naries more and more do teach the liturgy and open its beauties to 
the eyes of students young enough, after all, to appreciate and 
care for what is beautiful. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I would urge that we ought 
not to arrange for something to be happening at Mass which is 
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not Mass or about Mass. I cannot think that the frequent practice 
in convents or at the children’s Masses, of singing hymns con- 
nected with the feast in general, or not even that, can be a good 
one. Why should a hymn in honor of the Sacred Heart or the 
Immaculate Conception be sung on the feast of Pentecost or Eas- 
ter? If we are told that no suitable hymns exist, well, we must 
write some, and I think that attempts to write some are being 
made. If we must have hymns, why not have some that suit the 
idea of the Kyrie, the going forth of the Gospel, gratitude at the 
Gratias agamus—it cannot be right that the essential idea of 
‘Eucharist’ should be allowed to lapse, and that the great shout, 
should not reply to that most ancient 
cry, ‘“‘Up with your hearts!’’ As for ‘‘show-music’’ at High Mass, 
it has become a direct act of disobedience to reiterated orders of the 





I have to confess that I do not even prefer plainchant always. 
But what would I not give to come across a simple, dignified Mass 
that should use an appropriate motif throughout itself! Surely 
some genius exists who, moved by the meaning of the Assumption, 
of SS. Peter and Paul, of the Epiphany, could write a Mass 
throughout the whole of which that special emotion, special idea, 
expressed itself at least as continuously as Wagnerian motifs do 
throughout operas like those that compose the “Ring”? Obvi- 
ously I am not recommending operatic music for Masses; but a 
continuously thought out and “‘felt’’ Mass would be so much 
better than those in which totally disparate Credos, Glorias, etc., 
are juxtaposed. Almost worse is a mixture of the grave ancient 
music with modern sentimental work. At the risk of seeming dis- 
courteous, I must say that at the High Mass with which the last 
Eucharistic Congress reached its climax, the Panis Angelicus ar- 
rived like a slab of custard in the midst of something you had 


But this section has hardly done more than ask that we should 
not be positively prevented from attending to what is happening 


Probably, the better we realize what was said in the first 
part of this article (always assuming it to be true), the more every 
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priest will spontaneously resolve to take nothing for granted, least 
of all an appreciation of the Mass. He will deliberately want to 
make sure, year by year, that each of his flock is fully aware of the 
sacrificial nature of the Mass, and of his own priesthood. That 
this is happening seems suggested by the number of independently- 
written articles entitled: ““Your Sacrifice and Mine.’ This proves 
that the idea and nature of the active share of the laity in offering 
is coming to the forefront of Catholic consciousness, and the 
(very obvious) phrase from the ORATE FRATRES comes there too. 


But how specially valuable is the chance that all teaching 
congregations have of accustoming their children to this idea from 
the beginning! How glad am I to hear of the magazine Sponsa 
Regis, for this, certainly, is a place where brief articles dealing 
with this subject could always find a place. Nuns, maybe, have 
not always a very good chance of finding out what happens in- 
side their children’s minds during the holidays or after leaving 
school. When they see the children, they will probably see the 
same exterior as they always saw, and will be spoken to (save 
when an exceptional confidence is established) in the same formu- 
las. Hence a gradual loss of interest in the Mass, on the part of this 
girl and that, may escape their notice. But, I repeat, that interest 
will be far less easily lost, if a girl knows what she is about in each 
part of the Mass, and has always been actively about it. “Jn his, 
quae Missae sunt, oportet me esse!” 

But what I would hope for most of all is, that in every large 
town, or in every populous parish, there should be a school of 
liturgy continuously operating. I would not wish it to fly too 
high. And indeed, what I should like best of all would be this: 
that in every large parish church there should always be a very 
simple liturgical instruction going on, e.g., the explanation, on 
Saturday night, of the Mass of the following Sunday; and, per- 
haps during one month, a real liturgical lecture dealing with prin- 
ciples. No matter if but few came: more would come (after the 
slump that attends on all such efforts). Furthermore, I would wish 
that in each big city there be at least one hall, or institute, where a 
lecture would be given each night on some Catholic sub ject—thics, 
e.g., on Mondays; history on Tuesdays; liturgy on Wednesdays, 
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least and so forth. You would then after a year or two be able to have 
it to organized “Liturgical Week-Ends’’ or even ‘“Weeks,”” when a 
f the house would be taken, and where pleasure would be combined 
That with instruction; liturgical retreats, too, could then be given. In- 
ntly- deed, you might end with every adult educated Catholic being 
roves able and anxious to serve Mass, and to mean his responses. Nine 
ring times in each Mass would he sincerely pray that the Lord might 
the be “‘with’’ His priest. What priest would willingly sacrifice such 
too. daily nine-fold prayer? 

hing C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
from London, England 
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N this same catacomb of St. Callistus with which we 
are already familiar’ is a section called “‘the rectangu- 
lar region,’’ excavated in the beginning of the third 
century, 1.e., the epoch of Pope Zephyrinus. In one 
of the galleries of this section, there are five adjoining 

cubiculi known as the “‘gallery’’ of the ‘‘Chapel of the Sacraments,” 
because here are found a series of frescoes of the beginning of the 
third century that represent the sacraments of Baptism, Penance 
and the Eucharist in a symbolical manner. Of the five, the first, 
second and fifth are important.* In this particular paper we wish 
to treat of the second cubiculum. 

The first frescoes that we see in this cubiculum are a series 
of four dealing with the sacrament of Baptism. Nearest to us as 
we enter, to our left, is a picture of Moses striking the rock, from 
which water gushes forth. Of course we are all familiar with the 
incident as it is related in Exodus, 17. This symbol was frequently 
used in catacumbal art, no less than seventy examples having been 
found in the Roman underground cemeteries. The rock which he 
strikes represents Christ and from Him flow the waters of sacra- 
mental grace. This same thought was expressed by St. Paul, I Cor., 
10, 2-5. Tertullian also in his De Baptismo, 9, tells us: ‘“This is 
the water which flowed down from the rock to the people.” 





Adjacent to this is a picture of a fisherman girded about the 
loins, with water flowing at his feet. He is seated on a rock and 
with a hook he is drawing out a little fish from the water. This 
is one of the most eloquent symbols of Baptism preserved for us in 
catacumbal art. It was given us by Christ Himself when he called 
Peter and the rest of His apostles to be fishers of men. Appropri- 
ately the fisher is using a hook and not a net to catch his fish, even 
as in Baptism we are baptized individually and not en masse. Ter- 
tullian expresses the idea succinctly: ‘““We are little fishes (piscicult) 
who by the favor of Jesus Christ are born in the water; and by 
remaining in the water we are saved.’’ These two pictures refer to 





1 Cf. Orate Fratres, VI, 12, p. 541ff. 
* Cf. Marucchi, Le Catacombe Romane, p. 171. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Baptism in a general way. The next picture portrays the actual 
conferring of the sacrament. 

A distinction was made between pictures of the baptism of 
Christ and that of catechumens. In the former the dove was always 
present and the Baptist is represented girded about the loins; while 
in the latter the minister of the sacrament is always fully vested. 
We have one of the earliest representations of the baptism of a 
catechumen in the cubiculum of which we are treating. The cate- 
chumen, a child, is pictured with his feet in the water, while the 
minister, slightly inclined toward him, is placing his right hand 
on his head. Some thought that this placing of the hand repre- 
sented the sacrament of Confirmation, but that would not explain 
the water. From some of the old liturgical codes we learn that it 
was customary for the minister of the sacrament of Baptism to 
place his hand on the head of the one to be baptized during the 
profession of faith. Thus the recipient of the sacrament is repre- 
sented just before he is about to be baptized. The picture further- 
more represents the one to be baptized as a child, not because infant 
Baptism was to be portrayed, but because it was customary to speak 
of the proximate candidates for Baptism and those recently bap- 
tized as children. 


The final picture of the group is that of the paralytic just 
cured and carrying his bed upon his shoulder. P. Marchi thought 
that this represented the sacrament of Penance; Marucchi also 
seems inclined to that opinion. However both De Rossi and Wil- 
pert think it refers to the sacrament of Baptism, and this latter 
view seems the more probable. First of all it is in a group repre- 
senting Baptism and this sacrament is also one of regeneration. 
Tertullian, in De Baptismo, 9, refers to the curing of the paralytic 
as a symbol of Baptism. It would therefore represent the effects 
of the sacrament, namely, the healing of the infirmities of the 
soul even as the paralytic was healed in a physical way, and thus 
as it were complete the little treatise on Baptism. 

As usual, they were only an introduction to a series of pic- 
tures on the Eucharist which we find on the next wall, the main 


1 Cf. Hauler, Didascaliae Apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia latina: accedunt 
Canonum qui dicuntur Apostoelorum et Aegyptiorum reliquiae. Leipzig, 1900, p. 111. 
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one of which faces us as we enter the chamber. They are three 
in number. 


The picture near the baptismal group shows a tripod on which 
a loaf of bread and a fish have been placed. On one side is a man 
dressed in a pallium with his right hand extended over the fish 
and the bread.* Wilpert adds a detail, viz., that this is the dress 
of a philosopher about to multiply miraculously the fish and 
bread.” The left hand of the man is hanging at his side. Opposite 
him is depicted a veiled woman with her hands raised in the usual 
posture of an Orant. The question is: Just what does this picture 
represent? The tripod represents an altar. On this all are agreed 
and De Rossi goes on to say that there is no need to illustrate it 
by texts or citations. The same is true of the fish and the bread: the 
sense of these symbols is obvious. There is, however, some differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the figures represented. De Rossi makes 
no mention of the man, but Xysto believes him to be a priest, 
whereas Wilpert would make it a representation of Christ Himself. 
But when we come to the figure of the woman we find quite a 
divergence of opinion. De Rossi says she is the personification of 
the Church in prayer or perhaps, according to the text of Aber- 
cius, she represents faith.* His faithful follower Marucchi agrees 
with him and tries to clarify it somewhat: “L’Orante fait penser 
a l’église en priére devant les espéces consacrées. L’inscription d’ 
Abercius parle aussi d’une femme qu’il appelle Pistis, la Fot, la 
Vierge chaste qui donne la communion.’ For Wilpert the figure 
represents the soul of the dead saved by the effects of the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice.° Husslein in his Mass of the Apostles speaks of an- 
other “interpretation’’ which would here see in the Orant our 
Blessed Lady, in whom these earliest Christians, as we know from 
their writings, saw the mother of all the faithful through the 
ages.” Wilpert places this picture in his group that represents the 


1 Cf. De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, II, p. 336. 
2 Cf. Wilpert, Roma Sotteranea, p. 265. 

® Cf. op. and loc. cit. 

* Eléments d’Archéologie Chrétienne,” p. 297. 
5 Cf. op. and lee, cit. 

6 Pp. 289. 
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miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes. He would have 
it that it represents Christ about to multiply the loaf and the fish. 
The opposition however, with some show of reason, asks why 
the table is pictured but no baskets if it is to represent the multipli- 
cation.’ Of course all these discussions are of minor import. What 
the picture represents is a priest or perhaps Christ Himself—it 
makes little difference since the priest takes His place in the Mass— 
about to perform the Consecration. Wilpert speaks of it as the 
miraculous multiplication but that is merely a symbolic way of 
expressing the same thing. The bread is about to be changed into 
the body of Christ as it is represented by the fish. We have here an 
early symbolic representation of the Mass, 1.e., the supreme mo- 
ment of it, the Consecration. 

The center of the trilogy is the familiar banquet scene. Seven 
are seated at a semi-circular table, two fishes on two platters before 
them. The diners, all of them of the male sex, are dressed in tunics 
with short sleeves. Most of them have their right hand raised while 
the one in the center has his hands extended towards the fish. In 
the foreground are eight baskets filled with bread, four on each 
side. Here then is an allusion to the miraculous multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes. Marucchi would link it up with the banquet 
at the lake shore that took place after the resurrection. But even 
he does not seem to be too certain, judging from the language he 
uses. The picture, as is clear from the bread and the fish, represents 
the holy Eucharist, the holy Eucharist as our food, or holy Com- 
munion. This is indicated by the banquet scene and the position 
of those at table. The majority have their right hand raised or 
extended. This was the manner of receiving holy Communion in 
the early days. St. Cyril in his instruction to the catechumens 
tells them: ‘“When you shall have heard the invitation (1.e., of the 
deacon), come to the altar, not with your hands extended nor 
with your fingers spread out; but place your left hand under the 
right, as if a throne on which to receive the King; and after you 
shall have received the body of Christ in the hollow of the hand, 
answer: Amen.’” The question has been raised: Why eight bas- 





1 Cf. Marucchi, op. cit., p. 297. 
2 Cf. Catech. Mystag., 5. 
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kets? Xysto answers it simply by saying that either the artist 
erred or, more probably, that he did it merely for the sake of 
symmetry. 

The last picture of the group is one which we would not 
readily associate with the Eucharist but which nevertheless was not 
uncommon with the ancients. We find it not only depicted on the 
walls but also on the vessels that were used for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It is the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. In this particular in- 
stance, however, it is not portrayed in the conventional manner. 
Both are in the attitude of prayer. Abraham is shown in the form 
of an Orant, with his arms extended in the form of a cross, while 
Isaac carries the bundle of wood on his shoulders for the sacrifice. 
This, with the ram, which is also represented, gives us the clue to 
what the artists wished to portray. To the modern mind there 
is little connection at first glance between this and the Eucharist, 
but there is one, and a very significant one at that. The Church 
teaches that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the same as the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. The Catechism of the Council of Trent says: “Unum 
itaque et idem sacrificium esse fatemur, et haberi debet, quod in 
missa peragitur et quod in cruce oblatum est .. .”’ (IV, 76). Now 
the sacrifice of Isaac is a type of the Sacrifice of Calvary. Isaac was 
the only-begotten son of Abraham and was not spared by his 
father. St. Paul however tells us: ‘‘He that spared not even His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how hath He not also 
with Him, given us all things?’’ (Rom. 8, 32). Isaac carried the 
wood of the sacrifice up the mountain, Christ carried His cross up 
the slopes of Calvary. Isaac was the cause of blessing for all the 
people (Gen. 22, 16-18), Christ was the cause of universal salva- 
tion (Acts 4, 12). It is not surprising then that the sacrifice of 
Isaac should recall to the mind of the initiated the Sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross. It represented the Sacrifice of the Mass in a 
symbolic manner, or, as De Rossi puts it, it was the “‘figure of the 
bloody Sacrifice.”’ 

The painting on the remaining wall has been entirely ob- 
literated, but, judging from some of the other cubiculi in which 
the two sacraments were also treated in a similar manner, its theme 
was probably the raising of Lazarus. This symbol of the Eucharist 
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is precisely parallel to the picture of the paralytic which completed 
the series on Baptism. Since the other cubiculi were painted about 
the same time as this one and in all probability were designed by 
the same master mind, even if not executed by the same hand, it is 
fairly safe to conclude that this was the subject of the painting on 
the last wall. The appropriateness of the scene of the resurrection 
of Lazarus as a symbol of the Eucharist is brought out very aptly 
by De Rossi.’ In the eleventh chapter of the gospel of St. John, 
in which the miracle is narrated, our Lord makes a promise to 
Martha: “I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in 
Me, although he be dead, shall live: and everyone that liveth and 
believeth in Me, shall not die forever.’”” And on that memorable 
day in the synagogue at Capharnaum, when. He promised the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, He said: ‘‘Amen, amen I say unto to 
you: Except you eat of the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, you shall not have life in you. He that eateth My flesh, 
and drinketh My blood, hath everlasting life: and I will raise him 
up on the last day’’ (John 6, 54, 55). St. Irenaeus, in a long dis- 
course in Book IV Adversus Haereses, brings this selfsame thought 
to the fore several times. ‘‘So our bodies,”’ he says, ‘‘after reception 
of the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, and have the hope of 
the resurrection.’’ And again: ‘‘And our bodies, after they have been 
nourished by them (the body and blood of Christ), after they 
have been buried and have dissolved, will rise again in due course, 
the Word of God giving them immortality for the glory of God 
the Father.’’ The holy Eucharist for them even as for us was a 
pledge of the resurrection of the body, of eternal life. 

Although each of the pictures has a particular significance of its 
own, the meaning of each is enhanced by its position in the group. 
In the baptismal series, Christ, the source of all sacramental grace, 
and Baptism, the fundamental sacrament, are first presented. Then 
we see how we are saved, 1. e., by means of the fishers of men whom 
God has called to be such. Thereupon we are shown the manner 
in which these fishers apply the grace that comes from the ‘‘Rock,”’ 
namely, by the conferring of the sacrament of Baptism. And fin- 
nally we see the result of the grace, the healing of the soul. 





1 Cf, op, cit., II, p. 344. 
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The paintings dealing with Baptism are merely an introduc- 
tion to those representing the Eucharist, and they therefore occupy 
a less conspicuous position. And rightfully so; for, as St. Thomas 
tells us, the Eucharist is the perfection, the consummation and the 
end of all the other sacraments (III, 63, 67, 73 and 75). This 
was particularly felt by the early Christians in regard to Baptism: 
the two were most closely linked in their lives. Converts to the 
faith were for the most part adults; having been received into the 
Church through Baptism, they would, even as today, shortly after 
receive their first holy Communion. In the inscription of Pec- 
torius found in Autun we find a reference to this practice. It reads: 
“Oh friend, make thy soul pure with the health-giving water of 
wisdom. Receive the sweet food as honey of the Savior of the 
Saints, partake of it with great desire, holding the fish in thy 
hands.’ St. Justin Martyr also refers to this practice: he explains 
how the neophytes, after having passed the scrutinies, are washed 
(i. e., baptized) and then brought to the assembly where the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered. How natural then that these two 
sacraments, so closely linked in their lives, should be placed in jux- 
taposition in their art. 

The Eucharistic trilogy, taken collectively, is particularly in- 
teresting. It represents the Eucharist both as sacrament and sacri- 
fice. The artist seemingly wants to illustrate that the bread, which 
in the Mass is changed into the body and blood of our Lord, is 
the food of our souls in holy Communion; he furthermore indi- 
cates the fact that the Mass is a sacrifice, the Sacrifice foreshadowed 
by that of Isaac, 1. e., the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross. What a 
beautiful little dogmatic treatise then is contained in these three 
pictures hidden in an obscure cubiculum under the ground! How 
they open up to us a vista of thought! What a revelation and what 
a consolation! A revelation of the fact that once more we are 
conscious of that mark of unity with which Christ adorned His 
Bride. For here some unknown, perhaps simple, ordinary man, 
has shown us in his own way something of the sublime doctrine 
of the Eucharist—a doctrine in which they believed with the same 
steadfast faith as we do today. 


1 Of. De Lai, Real Presence, p. 107. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE SACRAMENTS 


And the last scene is a sermon in itself, one perhaps not em- 
phasized sufficiently today, namely, that Christ in the Eucharist 
is not only our food here below but is a pledge of our life eternal 
as well. 

In these pictures then, as well as in the rest of catacumbal art, 
we can see what a vast treasure has been bequeathed to us. What 
to the ordinary visitor would seem but rude, poorly executed 
frescoes, reveal to us a depth of thought and a richness of faith 
that startle us and challenge our study. Not only should they be 
of interest to us but they should strengthen our faith as well. When 
we have concrete evidence of the fact that these people, taken for 
the most part from the ordinary walks of life, had such deep faith 
and love for Christ, it should help to strengthen our faith and 


love as well. 
RUDOLPH KRAUS 


New York City 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGY, SUPPORT OF THE MORAL LIFE 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X.) 

HE present discussion has been called forth by a re- 
4 mark which startled me and which I shall relate 

here as it was reported to me. It was made to a young 
y { priest. “It is all right,” he was told, “‘to love the 
liturgy so much, but think also of building your , 
moral life upon a solid foundation.” ’ 

That may have been an unpremeditated remark. But it ought 
to be placed side by side with other facts. 

Poor liturgy is the object of the most disconcerting apprais- 
als. The one says: “‘“Encumbered as it is with external observances 
and rites, it is good for the people.’ Another one finds, on the 
contrary, its language so exalted and its form so aristocratic that 
it can appeal only to the élite. At the word “‘élite’’ some are 
aroused to further protest. They think that the élite of the élite at 
least, that is, true contemplative souls, would be rather hindered 
than aided by the liturgical formulas and would have no use for 
them. 

But after all, the culprit responsible for these perplexities is 
liturgy itself on account of its unfortunate name. Whatever we 
may say, this word remains somewhat pompous and solemn, call- 
ing to mind an external rite, an official act. 

Evidently, when there is question of inner life, moral law, duty, 
of all the deep realities which rule over our existence, people can 
hardly believe that they could find support in the liturgy. 

To be brief, the very usefulness of the Liturgical Movement 
is questioned. 

My subject shall, therefore, be devoted entirely to answer this 
weighty question: What importance must be ascribed to the liturgy 
in the conduct of our lives? 

First of all, it is necessary that we agree on the meaning given 
to the fatal word. When I say “‘liturgy,’’ what do I mean? 

Let us leave aside all subtlety. Let us face the concrete and 
practical order of things. When I say “‘liturgy,’’ I mean simply 
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LITURGY AND MORALITY 


the Mass and the sacraments. Not as if the Mass and the sacraments 
were the whole liturgy: there is also the Divine Office, there are 
the sacramentals, and much of what we say must be applied to 
them, too. But, if we consider which are the principal liturgical 
acts performed by all Christians, we find them to be the Mass 
and the sacraments. 

Notice that I do not say the “‘ceremonies” of the Mass and 
the sacraments, which clothe and enhance their celebration. I speak 
of these acts in themselves. Baptism, indeed, shortened to its es- 
sential, i.e., the pouring of the water accompanied by the sacra- 
mental words, is a liturgical act of prime importance though 
stripped of all additional ceremony." The same holds good for 
absolution given in great haste in its shortest form to a dying 
Christian; also to Mass reduced to the Consecration. 

We do not, then, emphasize the ceremonies; but for all that 
we do not discard them from our viewpoint. The manner in which 
the Church performs its great acts cannot be indifferent to us. The 
ceremonies blend intimately with the essential reality, so as to con- 
stitute with it a single living entity. The Church, as an excellent 
pedagogue, wanted to surround with solemnity the sacred and 
mysterious acts by which she presides over the divine life in us. 
She has multiplied the symbols and prayers apt to instruct us con- 
cerning their invisible influence. 

The ceremonies being, in a way, incorporated into the litur- 
gical act tend towards the same purpose as the act itself, work for 
the same end. 

What is this end? What do we look for in our Missal and 
Ritual? The answer comprises two words: “prayer and mystery.” 

The liturgy is, first of all, prayer. And what a prayer! The 
complete human prayer. Prayer of the creature before its God with 
the consciousness of depending entirely on Him, of expecting all 
from His good pleasure. Prayer of the child lifting its eyes towards 
its Father. Prayer of the sinner, of the prodigal son, of the re- 
deemed. All is found there: praise, gratitude, supplication, and, 
above all, insatiable longing of the exiled. 

1 It is clear that we take “ceremony” in the same meaning as the Ritual 


when it prescribes that the ceremonies of Baptism which has been administered 
already, privately, be supplied. 
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Liturgy means also mystery: the mystery of divine grace 
poured out in our wide-open hearts. ‘“The sacraments accomplish 
what they signify,”” says a principle of theology, stating thus as 
an axiom what is a formidable fact: the Spirit of God entering 
the innermost soul, dwelling and remaining there to operate per- 
severingly the supernatural work of which the surface of the rites 
has traced the program. 

It appears, then, that by its nature and by its purpose the 
liturgical act is not necessarily and immediately ordained to be 
the support of the moral life. No theory and little exhortation is 
found therein. I repeat, the liturgy is directly prayer and mystery. 

But it is not less evident that this prayer and this mystery 
are not severed from man’s advance towards God by the austere 
and often difficult way of duty.* The liturgy will efficaciously 
sustain our moral effort. 

Let us now see in what wonderful ways it does so. 

The first and essential service which liturgy renders to our 
will is to supply it with the supernatural forces indispensable to 
good actions. 

The heresy of Pelagius is dead long ago. None of us thinks 
that the generous effort of our will constitutes the good act. We 
know that it is not even the main thing. Christ said: ‘““Without 
Me you can do nothing.’’ The great lever, the great force, the 
great support is called grace. And we know also that this great 
supernatural energy, grace, is obtained by prayer. 

Now, let us examine this more closely. Every humble and 
sincere prayer, poured out in secret and behind closed doors, and 
directed towards the Father who is in heaven, is certainly heard by 
Him. But if this prayer is that of the Son in whom He is well 
pleased, who as Highpriest of the New Law, together with all 
the Christians, His brethren, in the unity of the Mystical Body 
whose Head He is lifts on high His offering to the Almighty; and 
if this offering is that of His blood infinitely more eloquent than 
the blood of Abel; if, in one word, this prayer is called Mass 

2 Our thought must not be misunderstood. It is clear that every internal 
prayer asking for the grace to act well aims at the moral life; yet more clearly 
is this the case with Eucharistic Communion, the symbolism itself of which 


expresses that it will strengthen the soul in good. But we say that, immediately, 
internal prayer is prayer, Communion, union with Christ. 
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LITURGY AND MORALITY 


and beseeches God to pour forth the dew of His grace on our weak 
will, what will not be the unique power of this supplication? 

In the same way, though it is true that God’s mercy fills 
the whole earth, that the inexhaustible riches of His kindness 
are infinitely diversified according to a distribution conditioned by 
His all-free and all-independent will alone, His wisdom has, never- 
theless, decreed that the grace merited by His Son should constitute 
the overflowing treasure of the Church—of that Church which 
Christ has acquired by His blood. Hence, He has willed that 
through the Church these treasures should reach us. And we know, 
too, that He deigned to institute, in the Church, seven major and 
privileged ways, seven large and deep canals through which this 
life-giving stream should flow into us. These are the sacraments, 
the outstanding vehicles of grace. Supernatural life, infused by 
Baptism, is strengthened by Confirmation, fed by the Eucharist, 
and restored by Penance. 

Thus, it is especially by liturgical acts, Mass and the sacra- 
ments, that the great forces for our moral conduct reach us. There- 
fore, the Postcommunions of our Masses, unfolding before us the 
whole program of our moral life, acknowledge that we expect its 
realization only from grace which is implored by the Sacrifice of 
the altar and obtained by the sacrament crowning it. 

The liturgy proves, then, to be a great, authentic source of 
our moral strength. 

You will say: ‘How commonplace that is! It is the elementa- 
ry Catholic preaching.’’ Yes, certainly. What a satisfaction for me 
to hear that our pretentions are normal! May it be understood 
that the Liturgical Movement aims only to give back their proper 
place to the great Christian acts, to have them performed by the 
Christians with a maximum of faith, of truth, of understanding, 
and of confiding love. 

But that does not tell all, by far. If, from the purely interior 
and supernatural reality whereby man is benefited so greatly with- 
out experiencing it, we pass over to the psychological viewpoint, 
in other words, if we place ourselves face to face with the human 
heart wavering between duty that calls and the tempting voices 
which try to entice him, will he then find in the liturgy something 
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that will make him love this exigent duty, that will encourage 
and uplift him? Will our poor weak souls, that need so much as- 
sistance in order not to be shipwrecked, be strengthened by living 
earnestly the life of the Church, by concentrating their devotion 
in holy Mass, by applying themselves to follow the yearly cycle 
of feasts, by making of the Missal their prayer-book? 

Certainly, and in many ways. 

First of all by the acts themselves made during that prayer: 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, of penance, of religion, etc. They 
have in themselves a moral value, and the mere fact of repeating 
them creates in the soul a tendency, a facility, a salutary habit 
disposing it for the permanent practice of virtues. It is an acknowl- 
edged fact that especially the virtue of religion and its acts are the 
very basis of a moral life. 

Nevertheless, we should like to stress here particularly the 
support which the faithful find in the sublime light wherewith 
liturgy brightens duty. 

Nothing encourages us more to walk towards a goal than 
the attraction of its beauty. Now, liturgy more than any other 
pedagogue shows us our moral life (1) in its true Christian light, 
and (2) in the brightness of its invincible hope whereby every 
Christian heart is da‘ly sustained and strengthened in its journey to 
God. 

These two points demand some development. 


Everybody knows that one of the characteristics of liturgical 
piety is its collectivity, i.e., that we pray there together and not 
each one for himself. Perhaps some will say that this precisely is 
rather an unfavorable factor for its influence on the interior life; 
for what is more individual and personal, and less collective than 
moral duty? 

Has he who speaks thus well understood what is meant by 
the term ‘“‘collective piety’’? It does not only mean that several 
pray in the name of several and for several. That is a vague and 
superficial way of looking at it. Liturgical collectivity is something 
far more beautiful and more profound. It is Christian collectivity 
itself. The bond that unites those who together celebrate the 
liturgy in the temple is not their common presence, it is their com- 
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LITURGY AND MORALITY 


mon Baptism, whereby they are members of one body of which 
Christ is the Head, an organized body where each one has his 
function. Now, this “function,’’ what is it except precisely our 
“duty’’? 

Face to face with this daily duty man feels his weakness. 
The world attracts him and a secret interior power makes itself 
the accomplice of this temptation. To this feeling of weakness 
is often added the weight of his moral loneliness. In a joyous crowd 
the sinners run to their sins; it seems that we must climb alone 
the rough path of virtue. 

But no, dear brother, you are not alone, for you are a mem- 
ber of Christ. Truly, this dignity adds weight to our duties; all 
precepts of moral life become thereby a sacred obligation; they 
are our function in the divine organism. Henceforth, if you are 
chaste, it is that you may not prostitute the members of Christ; 
if you flee quarrels, it is that you may not mutilate the Body of 
Christ; if you have to be merciful and charitable, it is because 
the members of the same body must give themselves mutual help. 
And this body is the Body of Christ! 

A heavy burden, but also, what an honor! And how we 
exult at the idea that the least act of virtue by the least of the 
faithful adds to the beauty of the Savior’s Body! What an encour- 
agement also! We shall always be infirm and wavering, always 
feeble and awkward members, but just that makes the fortifying 
current of the merits of others flow towards us: the organism cares 
spontaneously for its weakened or sick members. That is what 
we call the communion of saints. 

Liturgy, then, by the very fact that it is not an individual 
prayer, but a common, collective act of the Christian family, of 
the Christian body in its living unity, restores to each of its mem- 
bers, in an eloquent and imperative way, the sense of the com- 
munion of saints with its grandeur and its efficacy, and also with 
the encouragement that it naturally gives to our moral life. Only 
in this light is our morality truly Christian. 

May I be allowed to develop this idea a little further? 


After all, the ideal of the Christian, let us remember, is not 
exclusively abstract, is not that of the Stoics. Our ideal is Christ, 
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to live Christ, to put on Christ. Having become children of God 
by Baptism, our growth in moral perfection does not consist 
merely in doing always better. It is something more concrete and 
more sacred; it means to become progressively more similar to the 
incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, who is our way, as He is our truth 
and our life. ‘‘“God has predestined us,”’ says St. Paul, “to become 
conformable to the image of His Son, that He may be the first- 
born of many brethren.” 

Now, what is the task of liturgy, which is not a moral 
code, but prayer and mystery, if not to relate all to Christ, to re- 
live His life, His sacrifice, His death, His resurrection? For the lit- 
urgy, Christ is all and He is in all. To take part in the liturgy 
means to plunge one’s life into the mystery of Christ and, so to 
say, blend it with His. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass, in which every faithful and all 
together lift up their poor and trembling hands to offer to God 
their misery, their love, their life, forms an oblation which is not 
distinct from the infinite oblation which Christ makes of Himself 
to His Father. The offering is one: the humble drop of water is 
lost in the crimson blood. We surrender thus to God our whole 
moral life, irradiated and transfigured by its assimilation with the 
life of Christ, through whom, with whom, in whom we offer it. 


According to the same idea the annual round of the liturgical 
cycle becomes also an effort to put on Christ. Advent is not a 
mere remembering of the time when Christ was expected: it is 
the lasting mystery of this expectation. For we expect Him who 
will come to judge the living and the dead. Our whole life is a 
trembling expectation of Christ. When the Church opens our 
lips to make us sing on the Sunday: “Ad Te levavi animam meam 
—To Thee, O God, have I lifted up my soul’’—and when we feel 
by the gentle penetration of these accents that they are an invitation 
to shake off the heavy cares of the earth, to desire God, to hope, 
to detach ourselves; briefly, when austere moral lessons of purifi- 
cation derive for us from this call, we do not separate them from 
the ineffable mystery of the expectation of our salvation to which 
they are vitally united and which, placing our entire life on 
Christ’s level, confers to it an immense joyousness. 
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God It will be the same with the urgent lessons of Christmas, 
oe of Lent, of Easter, of Pentecost. Our moral mystery of death and 
and life remains united to the death and life of Christ. It develops with 
the Him and in Him. Our rule of life is no longer severed from Bap- 
rath tism; it is not a cold, pitiless code carved into stone. The law of 
ones prayer has made warm and pliable the austere rigor of duty. 
edi It is impossible that anyone who tries to live intensively his 
Mass and his Missal, to be nourished by the unfailing sap flowing 
oral from the mysteries of Christ and re-lived every year in the course 
1 of the liturgical cycle, should find his moral life reduced to a 
lit- fearful, categorical imperative. It will, on the contrary, appear in 
= its living beauty, all vibrating with Christian faith. 
(To be continued) 

= BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
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to live Christ, to put on Christ. Having become children of God 
by Baptism, our growth in moral perfection does not consist 
merely in doing always better. It is something more concrete and 
more sacred; it means to become progressively more similar to the 
incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, who is our way, as He is our truth 
and our life. ‘“God has predestined us,’’ says St. Paul, ‘‘to become 
conformable to the image of His Son, that He may be the first- 
born of many brethren.” 

Now, what is the task of liturgy, which is not a moral 
code, but prayer and mystery, if not to relate all to Christ, to re- 
live His life, His sacrifice, His death, His resurrection? For the lit- 
urgy, Christ is all and He is in all. To take part in the liturgy 
means to plunge one’s life into the mystery of Christ and, so to 
say, blend it with His. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass, in which every faithful and all 
together lift up their poor and trembling hands to offer to God 
their misery, their love, their life, forms an oblation which is not 
distinct from the infinite oblation which Christ makes of Himself 
to His Father. The offering is one: the humble drop of water is 
lost in the crimson blood. We surrender thus to God our whole 
moral life, irradiated and transfigured by its assimilation with the 
life of Christ, through whom, with whom, in whom we offer it. 


According to the same idea the annual round of the liturgical 
cycle becomes also an effort to put on Christ. Advent is not a 
mere remembering of the time when Christ was expected: it is 
the lasting mystery of this expectation. For we expect Him who 
will come to judge the living and the dead. Our whole life is a 
trembling expectation of Christ. When the Church opens our 
lips to make us sing on the Sunday: “Ad Te levavi animam meam 
—To Thee, O God, have I lifted up my soul’’—and when we feel 
by the gentle penetration of these accents that they are an invitation 
to shake off the heavy cares of the earth, to desire God, to hope, 
to detach ourselves; briefly, when austere moral lessons of purifi- 
cation derive for us from this call, we do not separate them from 
the ineffable mystery of the expectation of our salvation to which 
they are vitally united and which, placing our entire life on 
Christ’s level, confers to it an immense joyousness. 
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30d It will be the same with the urgent lessons of Christmas, 
ow of Lent, of Easter, of Pentecost. Our moral mystery of death and 
ind life remains united to the death and life of Christ. It develops with 
the Him and in Him. Our rule of life is no longer severed from Bap- 
ath tism; it is not a cold, pitiless code carved into stone. The law of 
me prayer has made warm and pliable the austere rigor of duty. 
aa It is impossible that anyone who tries to live intensively his 
Mass and his Missal, to be nourished by the unfailing sap flowing 
ral from the mysteries of Christ and re-lived every year in the course 
a of the liturgical cycle, should find his moral life reduced to a 
nl fearful, categorical imperative. It will, on the contrary, appear in 
vd its living beauty, all vibrating with Christian faith. 


(To be continued) 
ill BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PiUS X 


WITH OUR’ “La consécration officielle de l’enseignement litut: 
READERS: gique en Pologne”’ is the title prefixed by the edito 

of Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique (No. 22, Octo- 
ber 29 and November 5, 1933) to his account of the new School 
Program in Poland. His keynote is the text from Psalm 32: 
“Beata gens, cujus est Dominus Deus eorum.’’ We hardly believed 
our eyes as we proceeded to read the following introduction: “‘It 
may happen that a Ministry of Public Instruction concerns itself 
about religion without intending to oppose it; it may also possibly 
set forth an official program for the teaching of religion in the 
schools of the country. But that such a Ministry takes special 
pains not only to foster the teaching of religion, but also to facili- 
tate its practice, nay, that it goes so far as to give a place of honor 
to the liturgy in theory and practice and even to prescribe the dia- 
log Mass and to add the Liber Usualis of Solesmes to the number 
of school texts, that is something unheard of in our own days, 
yes, is something that at least in all its details was unknown even in 
the age of union between Church and State.” 


The extraordinary has happened in Poland. The new reli- 
gious-liturgical program is already being carried out. It came as a 
surprise to the nation. Rumors had it that nefarious influences 
were at work in the Ministry with a view to launch an attack 
on the Catholic Church. And now the precise contrary has taken 
place. A new program for the secondary schools has been an- 
nounced that, if carried out as outlined, will be unique in the his- 
tory of modern nations, will serve as a model to Christian states- 
men of the present and future generations. 





We are told that as many as three hundred persons, peda- 
gogues and professors, the majority of them members of the laity, 
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have collaborated for a year and a half, have held nearly six 
hundred meetings and have finally succeeded in elaborating a pro- 
gram for the secondary schools of the land by means of which 
——e the various branches of teaching are to be permeated with the 
spirit of religion. (For a more detailed account of this extra- 
fordinary school reform see the following article.) Ever since the 
close of the Great War, Europe and the entire world have been 
. menaced by the scourge of Bolshevism. Enlightened statesmen 
rent lttur have set their faces against this common foe of all religion and 
the editoy civilization. Yet they have not been thorough enough. They failed 
22, Octo} to realize that mere human efforts avail little in overthrowing a 
‘w School} destructive system such as Bolshevism. To the Polish nation, which 
salm 32: perhaps more than any other had occasion to observe the ravages 
y believed of Bolshevism, seems to have been reserved the honor of finding 
tion: “It! and applying the real remedy for the threatening evil. The Savior, 
rns itselff who alone is able to rescue the world from impending ruin, has 
» possibly} been officially called into the schools of Poland, His Church is 
yn in thel given the task of training the young of the land to become en- 
es special lightened and faithful members of Christ’s Mystical Body and 
to facili- loyal citizens of the state. The liturgy comes into her own in 
of honor} poland and in her train will follow the blessings peculiar to her, 
the dia-} blessings for time and eternity. Vivant sequentes! 
> number 
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vn days,}] NEW RELIGIOUS PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS IN POLAND 
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The present Polish government, recognizing the necessity of 
_ | solid religious instruction for its people, has made provision for 
ew reli-} the thorough training of the youth of the land in the truths of 
ame as af the faith. In Chapter I of its new School Program it is stated that 
nfluences} the teaching of religion in the Gymnasium purposes to deepen the 
n attack religious life of youth on the foundation that has already been 
as taken laid in the primary school. Its aim is to acquaint the pupils more 
een aN-} thoroughly with the truths of. the faith and the precepts of 
the his- Christian morals, as also with the life and teaching of Christ in 
n states-| the life of the Church, with the great figures of the saints and 
their work. 
s, peda- As the years of high school are the most critical years for 
ae laity, youth, the instructor is told to select his teaching material with a 
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view to show forth the power of the spiritual, to awaken senti- 
ments of heroism in the souls of the young, in order to draw 
them to the service and defense of the Christian ideal; hence at- 
tention is to be directed to the example of the saints, whose love 
of God and neighbor transformed them interiorly and produced 
such a powerful influence on their surroundings and their epoch. 
Finally the teaching of religion must develop in the youth of 
the nation a Christian mentality, a Catholic Weltanschauung, and 
thus prepare them to act in accordance with this spirit in their 
private as well as in their social life. 

The Program urgently recommends prayer for the home 
country and its government in order to draw down upon them 
the blessings of God. In the instruction on the liturgy it insists on 
retaining local usages, national customs, and on the teaching of 
the ancient popular songs adapted to the liturgical seasons of the 
year. In the history of the Church, the saints of the nation, their 
works and writings are to be given special attention. The request 
is also made that the celebration of annual patriotic occasions be 
surrounded with special solemnity, that the prayers before and 
after class periods be piously recited, that the images of the Blessed 
Virgin in the classrooms be held in high veneration and adorned 
with flowers during the month of May. 

What will be of particular interest to our readers is the 
attitude the Program takes in regard to the liturgy. 

Religious teaching is to be Christocentric. Priests whose duty 
it is to teach religion in the secondary schools are urged to live 
with their pupils the life of Christ and His saints, as it appears 
in the liturgical year, and to lead the young to a most intimate 
union with our Lord and to a thorough knowledge of His spirit. 
The reception of the sacraments is to be made as solemn as pos- 
sible, care being taken that it be not mere outward formality, but 
that it develop in the young the life of Christ. Special efforts are 
to be made by these religious teachers that an ardent love of the 
Savior and the desire to apply His teaching to their interior life 
be cultivated in the hearts of the students. They must not merely 
impart a certain amount of religious knowledge, but must see to 
it that their pupils become attached for their whole life to God. 
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Already in the first year, at the age of about twelve or thir- 
teen, the students should be taught to make holy Mass the center 
of their religious life; they are to study the Creed in the life and 
the ceremonies of the Church; during Advent and until Pentecost 
they must deepen their knowledge of the Mass and the liturgical 
year; they should, finally, learn to follow the prayers of the Mass 
in the vernacular. 

In the second year, at the age of thirteen or fourteen, the 
pupils will study the Gospel, the Decalogue, and the Ordinary 
of the Mass in Latin; moreover, they must acquaint themselves 
with the time after Pentecost and the sanctoral cycle. The Program 
recommends the dialog Mass in Latin, and congregational singing 
of the eleventh Mass, Orbis factor, according to the Liber Usualis 
of Solesmes, on Sundays. 


In the fourth and fifth class the history of the Church until 
the Council of Trent is to be studied. 


Assistance at the school Mass on Sundays and feast days of 
obligation, and, as far as possible, at the services during the months 
of May and June in honor of the Blessed Virgin and the Sacred 
Heart respectively, is prescribed. An annual retreat is to be made 
during three days of Lent. The reception of the sacraments is to 
be made a means to strengthen the pupils in their religion and to 
establish spiritual contact with their confessors. 


During the school Mass the teacher of religion must preach 
a sermon of not longer than twenty minutes on some dogmatic, 
moral or liturgical subject. The conduct of the pupils during holy 
Mass will depend in large measure on their knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the holy Sacrifice. It is therefore to be desired that they 
make use of the Missal and learn to take an active part in the 
Divine Office and Gregorian singing. 

We have here a Program as unique as it is encouraging in 
our age of indifference or even active hostility toward religion 
on the part of governments. For the first time in its history has 
the Liturgical Movement been given official recognition and en- 
couragement by a secular state. 


J. K. 
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of heart, of mortification, of penance. In the one case, the picture 
is a graphic illustration of the spirit that animates the Church 
during Advent, that spirit which is epitomized in the insistent 
cry of the “‘vent” of the “‘O” antiphons; in the other, the spirit 
of compunction with which the Church prepares herself for the 
great feast of the Resurrection is vividly depicted (In spiritu hu- 
militatis et in animo contrito). No longer do we even dare to raise 
our glance aloft, but cry out for mercy: ““Attende, Domine, et mi- 
serere, quia peccavimus tibi—Hark, O Lord, and have mercy, be- 
cause we have sinned against Thee.”’ 





° 
LITURGICAL St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, celebrated the sev- 
BRIEFS enty-fifth year of uninterrupted public chanting 


of the Divine Office on December 4 with Solemn 
Vespers. The entire community and the student body assisted in 
the singing. 


The religious training schools inaugurated in San Francisco 
by the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women, whose aim is 
to give children not attending Catholic schools fundamental in- 
struction in the faith and an understanding of the Mass and the 
liturgy of the Church, report a total enrollment of 3,663 children 
in thirteen centers and three day homes.—The Monitor. 


That the understanding and the living of the Church’s liturgy 
is an important aid to the advancement of Catholic literature was 
the theme of an address delivered at the first Catholic Literature 
Congress, Denver, by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. Father Ellard em- 
phasized the fact that religion must have a prominent part in every 
real culture, and that the Catholic religion cannot be properly 
evaluated unless through the liturgy. 


Altar and Sanctuary, a study club textbook issued by the 
Wichita Catholic Action Committee of Women, continues to be 
in great demand. Almost 200 copies are being used by the St. 
Paul Cathedral study clubs, of which Rev. E. C. Trainor is 
moderator. 


The second convention of the International Society for New 
Church Music was held at Aachen, Germany, January 5 to 8, 
eleven nations being represented. Each day of the meeting was in- 
augurated with a Pontifical High Mass. 
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¢ picture A Missa Recitata was celebrated for the first time at Good 
Ch Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn., on October 3. The authori- 
Church § ties of the school have decided that in future this method of having 
insistent § the students participate in the holy Sacrifice shall be employed on 
he spirit § every First Friday. 

for the 
ritu hu- 
































An important exhibition of illuminated manuscripts of the 
a ae Middle Ages, opened during the first week of December at the 

raise § New York Public Library, again demonstrated in what high es- 
et mi- § teem the Church has at all times held even the accessories of her 
rcy, be- § worship; for among the books exhibited, those intended for litur- 
gical services are the ones that are adorned with the greatest care 
and splendor. 


the sev- Articles of liturgical interest have been appearing regularly 
hanting § in Dominicana. In the December issue, Father Alexius Simones, 
Solema — O.P., contributes the third installment of his “Liturgical Develop- 
isted in — ment of the Mass,’’ and Father Leo Novacki, O.P., puts forth an 
earnest plea to ‘Live with Christ in the Mass.”’ 


ancisco The city of Manila, Philippine Islands, has been officially 


aim is § selected as the scene of the 1936 International Eucharistic Con- 
tal in- gress. 

nd the ea 

hildren The liturgical year and the Papal encyclicals are the general 


topics chosen for the study clubs of the Young Women’s Associa- 
tion of Catholic Action in Brazil for the year 1934. 


liturgy mmmessmmegn 

re was Companion to Plainsong for Schools, an official schoolbook 
erature of the Liverpool, England, Archdiocese, has just been issued. Its 
‘d em- object is to facilitate the understanding of the Latin text of the 
| every Ordinary of the Mass, of the Requiem, and of various plainchant 


operly melodies. 


A small exhibition of liturgical art, consisting principally of 
yy the paintings by Dom Theodore Baily, O.S.B., of Prinknash Priory, 
to be was held in London in the beginning of December. The Grail 


ne St. Movement of England sponsored the exhibit. 
10r is auidaddiiemmmaen 


The holy Sacrifice has returned to the Isle of Oxney, Kent, 
Neal England. It was offered up for the second time since the Reforma- 
to 8 tion on the last Sunday of November by Rev. George Winham, 
a tie member of the Southwark Diocese Travelling Mission. In future 
s in- : : . — 

Oxney will be a regular station of the travelling missioner. 
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A branch of the English Society of St. Gregory, whose object 
is the furtherance of conformity to the Holy Father’s commands 
in regard to Church music, has been recently founded at Oxford, 
Rev. Bellanti, S.J., is its first president. 


The Natal Liturgical Society, South Africa, is continuing to 
flourish and to communicate its love and appreciation of the liturgy 
to the faithful at large. Its Gregorian Choir has sung at Masses in 
numerous parishes during the past year in order to encourage local 
choirs to take up plainchant. Lectures on topics of liturgical im- 
port are also frequently delivered, and liturgical articles are con- 
tributed to Catholic journals. Dr. K. F. McMurtrie in particular 
deserves credit for his indefatigable labors for the advancement of 
the Liturgical Movement in South Africa. 


The Benedictine Fathers of Villanova, Argentine, conducted 
a Liturgical Day on November 12 at which a great gathering of 
the faithful not only took part in a Missa Recitata but also joined 
in the singing of the Pontifical High Mass and Vespers. 


Twenty minutes of the weekly Catholic Hour Broadcast 
from Montreal, Canada, are regularly devoted to sacred music. 
Usually this consists of the plainchant melodies of the respective 
Sunday Mass and Vespers, sung by the choir of the Grand Semi- 
naire. 


The bishops of Lithuania, assembled in conference at Kau- 
nas, have decided to hold an annual national Eucharistic Congress. 
The first one will be held in 1934. 


The official program of the Eucharistic Congress held at 
Ponce, Porto Rico, during the entire month of October, reveals 
that a number of the conferences given concerned the Eucharist 
as sacrifice, and the ideal manner of the laity’s participation in 
it, through the use of the Missal. Other papers read treated of the 
Missa Recitata, holy Communion in Mass, etc. 


oO 





In the list of the retreat-masters and missionaries who are drawing in- 
spiration for their work from the liturgy, given in our November 4 issue, men- 
tion was made of the Rev. John T. McGinn. We regret that we attributed the 
wrong address to him. Father McGinn, a Paulist Father, resides at 415 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. He has been actively and successfully engaged 
in giving liturgical missions in various parts of the country for the past five years. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGICAL EFFORTS IN A CANADIAN PARISH 
To the Editor:—I thought you might be interested in our Sunday Bulletin 
which encourages our people to take an active part in the liturgy. A copy 
of the Bulletin is given to every adult parishioner entering the church on 
Sunday morning. One thousand or more are thus distributed every week. 
We try to instil the liturgical idea each Sunday of the year. 

We profited by a recent mission to have a short practice each morn- 
ing of the men’s week in singing the responses at High Mass. The effect 
was very gratifying. By 7:15 each evening there were usually enough 
men present to begin the practice. The regular choir answered the priest 
in the pulpit. Then the men in the pews repeated the responses, with the 
organist and the choir helping. By the end of the mission fair progress 
had been made. 

Yours faithfully, 
Halifax, N. S. C. F. Curran 


SEMINARY AND NEWMAN CLUB WORK 
To the Editor:—I have a few suggestions to make: (1) A more liberal 
use of pictures or diagrams or cuts. (2) Short reprints of articles, or 
parts of articles on the Liturgical Movement from other magazines or 
books. The chief difficulty is the general apathy toward making the effort 
required to learn how to use the Missal. 

In the St. Gregory Preparatory Seminary we have the Missa Recitata 
every morning. All of the entire congregation of 240 seminarians recite 
aloud the prayers ordinarily answered by the server alone, and in addi- 
tion, recite with the celebrant the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei. 
They repeat the Confiteor before their holy Communion. All the boys 
prefer the Missa Recitata to the silent Mass. Of course, all the prayers 
are said in Latin. 

While I was chaplain of the Newman Club of the University of 
Cincinnati, I introduced the English Leaflet Missal to the students, and 
they found it more satisfactory than the ordinary prayer-book. They also 
had the Missa Recitata occasionally. They organized a large choir under 
the direction of the archidiocesan director of music and, on stated oc- 
casions, took part in the congregational singing of the Mass. 

The solemn Easter Vesper service, sung by the Cincinnati Newman 
Club, has become an annual event, and Cincinnati’s finest and largest 
churches have been packed on successive Easter Sunday afternoons by 
the faithful flocking to assist. I know of one parish in Cincinnati where 
the congregation has the Missa Recitata: Guardian Angels, Rev. Lamott, 


pastor. 





Sincerely yours, 
Cincinnati, Obio Rospert J. SHERRY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AT THE SHRINE OF GOD’S FRIENDS. By Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. The 

Mission Press, Techny, Ill. 1933. 218 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

Father Lynk has succeeded in presenting an interesting guide-book 
to some of the most famous shrines in Europe and the Holy Land. Be. 
ginning at Nazareth, then continuing on to Rome, Loreto, Assisi, efe., 
and ending up at Lourdes, he leads the reader from one holy place to 
another, never burdening the narrative with too much detail, but always 
contriving to leave a clear-cut impression. The book is generously though 
judiciously illustrated, and this, together with the fact that it is written 
in a familiar, chatty style, makes it very pleasant reading. 

G. L. D. 


FRANCISCAN SCHOOLS OF THE CUSTODY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
Together with Other Franciscan Schools in the Near East. The Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land, St. Saviour’s Convent, Jerusalem. 1933. 78 pp. 


The book does not aim to trace Franciscan history in the Holy 
Land; its sole purpose is to give an account of the educational work 
being carried on by the Friars in Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt. 
Ranging all the way from imposing colleges in some of the larger cities 
to elementary schools among the poorest of God’s poor in outlying dis- 
tricts, these schools conducted by St. Francis’ sons present a conclusive 
answer to critics who bewail the unprogressiveness of the custodians of 
the Holy Places. Sixty well-chosen photographs add to the usefulness of 
the work. 

G. L. D. 


IN SACRISTY AND SANCTUARY. By Rev. William A. O’Brien, M.A. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 1933. 100 pp. 5x7. $1.50. 

The Mass has often been called the Sacred Drama. The sacristan, 
accordingly, is comparable to a stage-assistant behind the scenes, who 
needs detailed directions in order to assist succesfully in the drama. The 
present book answers that purpose. It is not meant to be the last word 
on rubrics but to be a guide for the lay and religious sacristans in our 
parishes. Hence some inaccuracies can be overlooked, for instance, the 
author’s definition of a fixed altar (p. 22), which is not in accordance 
with Canon 1197. Again Martinucci (II, 21) does not permit the use 
of black in veiling the crucifix during Passiontide, which Father O’Brien 
permits by appealing to custom. 

A busy pastor will welcome this manual for his sacristan. It will 
leave him free to devote himself to the spiritual side of liturgical func- 
tions. The sacristan, aided by this book, will know what to prepare 
for any and all occasions which may occur in a parish, including the 
administration of the sacraments, of sacramentals, processions, Vespers, 
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devotions, and even the preparations for an episcopal visitation. A com- 
mendable feature are the illustrations that accompany the descriptions 
of liturgical articles. The author has himself been true to the watchword 
which he has put down for the sacristan: “A place for everything and 
everything in its place.” All in all, the book is just what the Liturgical 
Movement needs for the sacristan. The busy pastor can hardly do with- 
out it. M. A. H. 


KIRCHLICHE WANDZEITUNG. A Weekly Liturgical Paper for the Parish 
Church. 70x100 cm. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg, Aus- 
tria. Price, .50 S.; .25 RM. 

Dr. Pius Parsch is untiring in his efforts to bring the elementary 
teachings of the liturgy to the notice of the faithful at large. His litur- 
gical ingenuity has prompted him to launch an entirely new project: a 
large weekly poster that attracts the attention of the church-goers to the 
central theme of the Sunday liturgy. The paper, neatly printed in large 
black and red type and fittingly illustrated, is intended to be placed on 
the wall in the rear of the church and to function as a weekly liturgical 
newspaper. According to reports, the new device has already met with 
a very enthusiastic reception from the clergy and laity of Germany 
and Austria. 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR. By Geoffrey Webb. Washbourne and Bogan, 
Ltd., 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. I. 1933. xiv-112 pp. 10 
illus. Cloth. Price, 5 s. 

The altar represents Christ. It constitutes the sole raison d’étre of 
the existence of Catholic churches. Upon it the awful Sacrifice of the 
Lamb is consummated. Considerations of this kind of themselves demand 
that the altar receive very special attention. 

Of late years articles treating of the altar have been appearing in 
various periodicals; in these, however, the subject was necessarily only 
considered partially. Geoffrey Webb’s volume, though slender in size, pre- 
sents a synthesis of the matter in an extremely readable form. 

This book comes very opportunely. Despite the Church’s clear, ex- 
plicit and insistent legislation concerning the altar, generally speaking, 
it is true to say that her prescriptions have been “more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

After discussing the réle the altar plays in the Catholic liturgy, the 
author briefly delineates its history, stressing the elements that contributed 
a part in its evolution from the pristine cube altar to our present forms. 
Then, basing his statements almost exclusively on the prescriptions of 
the Code of Canon Law, the rubrics of the Missal and on the decisions of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, he describes the ideal liturgical altar 
with conciseness and lucidity—beginning with its position and con- 
struction and ending with the use of vases and flowers, 
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No one at all acquainted with the Church’s requirements concern- 
ing the altar will deny that a multitude of abuses exist: the fixed throne 
for exposition; placing the monstrance in the very place ordinarily oc- 
cupied by the crucifix; the profusion of flowers on feast days, thus caus. 
ing the altar to resemble nothing so much as a hot-house exhibit; the 
absence of the canopaeum (a velum before the tabernacle does not suf- 
fice!) ; the theatrical use of electric lights on the altar itself; making 
a veritable iconostasis of the altar, and so on. The author scarcely touches 
the question of electric lights. Do the English perhaps not have to con- 
tend with the evil? 

A scientific treatment of the liturgical altar is, therefore, very 
much in place, especially now that the liturgical sense of the faithful is 
undergoing a renaissance. A recall to the majestic simplicity of former 
ages has sounded, and already its results are being felt. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Webb’s little book will be widely read, not only by the clergy, 
to whom the altar is, of course, a matter of primary consideration, but 
also by Sisters and other sacristans to whom its embellishment and orna- 
mentation is frequently assigned. 

Several minor typographical errors, ¢.g., on pages 43 and 54, should 
be corrected in a second edition. 

G. J. R. 


PUSILLUM. A Vademecum of Sacerdotal Virtue in Brief Meditations. By Fr. 
Athanasius (Bierbaum), O.F.M. Authorized translation from the original 
German. In four volumes: 


Vol. I: First Week of Advent to Sixth Week after Epihpany, x-208 pp. 

Vol. II: Week of Septuagesima to Fourth Week after Easter, viii-223 pp. 

Vol. aa Fifth Week after Easter to Eleventh week after Pentecost, viii- 

Vol. IV: Twelfth Week after Pentecost to Twenty-fourth Week after 

Pentecost. viii-225 pp. 

Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 West 51st Street, Chicago, Ill. Second Edi- 

tion. 1932. Bound in leatherette, $4.00 the set of four volumes. 

In this second edition of Pusillum no notable changes have been 
made. Nor was this necessary, as can be seen from the detailed review of 
this admirable work in Ornate Fratres a year ago (Vol. VII, p. 96). 
The reviewer merely wishes to add yet that the pithy, pungent style 
throughout the volumes is a great help towards making the matter of daily 
meditation not only penetrate the mind but also move the will and the 
affections, an important factor in all meditation if it is to be fruitful. 
Nor is the work a mere translation, but rather a complete adaptation, 
and, as the author himself says, some 160 meditations are entirely new. 
Many of the subjects treated in Pusillum no doubt offered a number of 
practical difficulties to the author, but he has overcome them without 
offering insult and without lessening the force of the style, having rather 
in mind the words of St. Bernard, as quoted in the Preface to the first 
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yolume: “True friendship will now and then offer a reproach, never any 
flattery.” This sincerity is apparently one of the reasons why the medi- 
tations of Pusillum have met with much appreciation on the part of 
many priests and bishops. 

R. R. S. 


LES QUESTIONS LITURGIQUES ET PAROISSIALES. Abbaye du Mont 
César, Louvain, Belgium. Bimonthly. 52 pp. Subscription price for for- 
eign countries, six Belgas. 

The Liturgical Movement in the little country of Belgium is in 
avery flourishing condition. It centers around the famous Abbey of Mont 
César, Louvain, and that of St. André, Lophem. The monks of these 
abbeys find themselves unable to satisfy all the applications coming to 
them from city and country parishes for assistance in the work of fos- 
tering the liturgical spirit among the faithful. Members of other Orders, 
Jesuits, Dominicans, as well as members of the secular clergy are also 
actively engaged in promoting the Liturgical Revival in Belgium. 

One of the earliest organs of the Movement, if not the very first, 
is Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales; it has been appearing every 
two months for the past eighteen years. The Review carries fifty-two 
pages of solid reading matter concerning all questions of liturgical im- 
port, e.g., in No. 3 (June, 1933) of the current volume, we find a very 
enlightening article on the “History of the Ordinary of the Mass Ac- 
cording to Recent Studies,” by D. P. Symons. The second paper is en- 
titled: “Initiation into Collective Prayer,” by D. A. Francois. In it the 
necessity of the social cult in religion as an outward manifestation of the 
religious vitality of a parish is carefully explained. The writer then pro- 
ceeds to show how the faithful may be led to the practice of collective 
prayer. 

A large portion of the Review is devoted to practical questions that 
have a bearing on the liturgy and the liturgical life. Liturgical advances 
in various countries are recorded in detail. An index of the liturgical 
articles appearing in other journals together with numerous reviews of 
recent religious publications round off the rich contents of the Questions. 


j. K. 


ROSA MYSTICA. The Maiden Mother in Verse. Edited by Alvin H. Goeser. 
St. Procopius College Press, Lisle, Ill. Pamphlet, 64 pp. Price, twenty- 
five cents per copy; five for one dollar. 

This collection of verse to the Blessed Virgin is gathered from both 
Catholic and non-Catholic poets. Every lover of Our Lady will appreciate 
having such a booklet in his library. There are forty-three classic selec- 
tions from nearly as many authors. 


R. H. A. 
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ST. THERESA RETURNS. A Defense of Fundamental Catholic Teaching 
Most Frequently Attacked. By Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm., Foun 
and Eastern Director of the Society of the Little Flower. Second revi 
edition. 1933. The Carmelite Press, National Headquarters of the Soci 
of the Little Flower, 6401-13 Dante Ave., Chicago, Ill. 244 pp. P. 
cover, thirty-five cents; cloth, seventy-five cents postpaid. 

The topics in this book are treated under four main headings: ( 

The Existence of the Supernatural; (2) The Divinity of Christ; (3) 

Divinity of the Church of Christ; (4) Practical Questions Concerni 

Prayer. Following the lead of the Little Flower, Father Dolan for; 

weapons of defence for our Catholic laity against present-day enems 

of the faith. J. K. 


TOWARDS THE CLERICAL-RELIGIOUS LIFE. A Sketch of the Requit 
ments, Life and Labors of the Priesthood in the Dominican Order. B 
Ralph Damian Goggins, O.P. With a Preface by the Most Rev. Marti 
Stanislaus Gillet, O.P., S.T.M., Master General of the Order of Preache 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1933. 140 pp. Price, $1. 
As an experienced priest and master of novices who has introduce 

hundreds of candidates into the spirit of the Order of St. Dominic, Fa 

Goggins is eminently qualified to act as a guide for Catholic young m 

in the task of determining their vocation. If his work were widely rez 

we feel assured it would fulfill a distinct mission, because there see 

to have been a lamentable dearth of just such treatises on the cleri¢ 
religious life. Put into the hands of our Catholic boys in high sche 

and college, it will go far towards acquainting them with the religiow 
life and the priesthood and towards developing and strengthening voe; 
tions among them. As the subtitle indicates, the author stresses partic 
larly the life and work of the Friars Preachers. 

J. K. 





oO 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Pre 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


CURIA GENERALIS ORD. MIN. CAP., Via Boncompagni, 71, Rome, Ital 
Sacrae Psalmodiae praestantia et qualitates eiusdemque regulae cum Si 
cantu persolvitur. By P. Octavius Andegavensis, O.M.Cap. 1933. vii 
276 pp. Price, six Lire. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City: 
Midnight Mass. Poems and Translations by Winfred Douglas. 193 
82 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austri 
Das Jahr des Heiles. Klosterneuburger Liturgiekalender fuer immerwaéd 
renden Gebrauch. Von P. Pius Parsch. Eleventh edition. Vol. I. 1933 
488 pp. Cloth, 5 S. Volksliturgischer Wochenkalendar. 1934. 2.80 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 524-544 N. Milwaukee St et 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Religion and Living. By Brother Ernest, C.S.C., Ph. 
1933. 108 pp. Price, seventy-five cents. 
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